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so far as that went. Sacks' women never stuck out. Or
anyhow, if they did, so much the worse for them.

The day passed uneasily. Rumours flew around.
The name of a village or something, the name of
Austerlitz, ran from lip to lip. . . . Sacks, quietly,
went about his packing, saw that the carriages were
easily got at, the horses in good trim. The maidservant
followed him out to the stables, having observed him
through her bedroom window as he crossed the yard.
She had been crying. Sacks, by linguistic methods of
his own, ascertained the cause of her trouble. She was
afraid. The French. She was afraid of what would
happen to her if the French came. People said ihe
French would certainly come now.

Sacks listened, pieced it together, comforted
her. . . .

At six the following morning, in the raw cold dark-
ness, Norton became gradually conscious of somebody
touching his shoulder. He sat up quickly, leaning on
one elbow.

''Who's that?"

A voice replied:   "Me. .  .  . Sacks."

"What the devil do you mean by waking me at
this hour?"

The dim figure that was Sacks fumbled for a light.
Presently the candle on the table by the bedside
revealed his tousled person, in shirt and breeches, with
frightened, anxious face.

"The French are coming," he gasped, shivering.

"You've been telling me that for days. Go to bed
and don't be a damned fool!"

"But, sir------"

"Go to bed, I say."

"But, for God's sake, sir------"